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A Few Words of Explanation 
Some of Our Difficulties 





The first numbers of the Illinois 
Teacher have been issued under some 
difficulties. First, was the question of 
gaining access to the mails as second- 
class matter. This consumed about 
six weeks all told. By waiting for the 
reply from the Federal Postal Depart- 
ment we avoided the possible forfit- 
ure of over one hundred dollars for the 
first issue. 

Second, was the rather long delayd 
work of securing the mailing lists with 
addresses of the members. This con- 
sumed a large amount of time, postage 
and stationery. 

Third, there was, as was to be ex- 
pected, a great amount of misunder- 
standing and lack of information as to 
the nature of the organization and the 
methods of procedure. 

Fourth, in mailing the bulletins we 
have discoverd that nearly two hun- 
dred Chicago members had changed 
their residences or post offis addresses 
and in many instances had left no 
memoranda with the post offis author- 
ities. In many down-state instances 
there were scores of duplications of 
names, and street numbers in some of 
our larger cities were often omitted. 
In all these cases the bulletins were 
not receivd by the members. On ac- 
count of the lateness in obtaining per- 
mission of the government for mail- 
ing as second class matter, it was 
thought best to deliver as many copies 
as possible of the April issue directly. 
This was.done at the Springfield meet- 
ing of the Central Division and the 
Centralia meeting of the Southern 
Division, About 2000 copies were past 
out to those attending these. meetings. 
However, this plan left out of account 
those who attended the previous an- 
nual meeting of these two associations 
and hence those not in attendance did 
not receive the April number. 


The above statement is made in no 
pirit of fault finding or complaint, but 
iaerely to clear away some misunder- 
standings as to why the bulletins have 
not been forthcoming. From now on 
we hope to be as nearly on time as 
possible with every issue. Of course 
it will take at least six months (until 
after all divisions have held at least 
one meeting under the new plan) be- 
fore the mailing lists will be as trust- 
worthy as in other publications. 


Organization Growing Rapidly 

In spite of many obstacles encoun- 
terd the new organization is growing 
rapidly and is adding new members 
almost daily. This is especially true in 
the so-cald “down-state” region, where 
the levening is working rapidly. While 
it has not had a fair chance to test its 


Some Suggestions 
1. In signing your membership 
card, write your name plainly, give 
street number of address in cities 


_ tering the schools. of Illinois. 
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Education as a Vocational Subject 


in the High Schools of Illinois 





CHARLES G. ELLIOTT, Director of Training 
Southern Illinois Normal University 





The present vocational movement 
in Illinois contemplates such a survey 
of conditions as will indicate the fields 
of industrial and technical education 
which should be included in the cur- 
ricula of our elementary and high 
schools. The purpose is to establish 
under a broad and elastic piece of leg- 
islation schools and courses which will 
pay the highest returns upon the in- 
vestment in equipment and teaching 
force in the added vocational efficiency 
of the men and women which these 
schools and courses return to society. 
So far as the writer has been able to 
note, the greatest emphasis in the dis- 
cussions has been placed upon train- 
ing in the mechanic arts, householé 
arts and agriculture, with slight em- 
phasis upon courses in commerce, 
broad courses in applied _ science, 
courses in mining, and such fields as 
the one under discussion. 

The present article has been sug- 
gested by the figures publisht in the 
May number of the Educational Press 
Bulletin. Superintendent Blair re- 
ports that of 3,223 beginning teachers 
for the year 1911-’12, 1,376 completed 
no school of recognized grade; 1,567 
graduated from four-year high schools, 
while only 149 graduated from a State 
Normal School and only 131 from 
some recognized college. 

These figures certainly indicate a de- 
cided trend. Of the 350 normal school 
graduates available for teaching from 
our five great state normal schools 
outside of Chicago apparently only 40 
per cent (approximate figures) are en- 
In the 
absence of the complete data I am 
unable to indicate whfch of the 
149 come: ffom extra-state schools. 
If a great proportion of this number 
comes from schools located in other 
states the showing would be very much 
worse in proportion. These figures in- 
dicate that we drew 48.6 per cent (ap- 
proximate figures) of this group of be- 
ginning teachersfromthehigh schools, 


42.7 per cent from no well defined 
scholastic source, 4.6 per cent from 
the State Normal Schools and 4.1 per 
cent from. the colleges. 

The present facilities for preparing 
teachers at the State Normal Schools 
and the University of Illinois are ab- 
solutely inadequate to cope with the 
problem of supplying one-half or 1612 
of these teachers per annum. This 
may be possible in the next decade, 
but taking into consideration the 
growth factor of the population of 
Illinois it is doutful whether this per 
cent would be maintaind then; the 
remaining 50 per cent must be found 
elsewhere, and the figures seem to in- 
dicate that they will be recruited from 
the public high schools as now. 

In the absence of a comprehensiv 
statute on the certification of teachers 
this is most likely to occur. On the 
other hand such a statute at first 
would probably stimulate very power- 
fully the attendance upon the summer 
sessions only of the State Normal 
Schools and the Colleges, not upon the 
regular courses thruout the year. But 
as a matter of fact this summer at- 
tendance is growing yearly under the 
social pressure for better equipt teach- 
ers and improved school facilities. In 
the event that such a statute is past 
in the future, it will not be able to 
meet the insistent demands for teach- 
ers with additional training if the pro- 
fessional training is confined to col- 
leges and state normal schools. 

The certification schemes of a num- 
ber of states, among them that pro- 
posed by the Educational Commis- 
sion of Illinois (Report of Educa- 
tional Commission. Bulletin No. 8, 
1909), provide for abroad construction 
of professional training without pre- 
scription as to the schools in which the 
same is conducted. In ourown state to- 
day, with no legislativ sanction, many 
high schools in response to the de- 
mand that they do something for their 
students in the way of preparation for 
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the vocation of teaching, which so 
many select, are providing a large 
number ofso-cald “review courses’ and 
courses of a little more extended char- 
aeter, which include pedagogy and 
some observation, denominated ““Norm- 
al Courses.” With no guiding. prin- 
ciples or settled policy for the high 
schools of this state this work is 
scrappy and of little value and may do 
a great amount of harm. 


If the high schools are to constitute 
the source from which nearly 50 per 
cent of one group of our teachers are 
to be drawn for some years _(and the 
indications seem to be that they are) 
may we not look for some guidance 
in the experience of other states? A 
recent publication of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education (Training Courses for 
Rural Teachers. Washington 1913) 
recites that the states of New York, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, North Car- 
olina, Vermont, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin have provided by law for teacher- 
training classes, either in connection 
with the high schools, ds in the case 
of the first three states named, or as 
a part of the high school course, as 
is the case in the remainder of the 
states. In the nine states professional 
subjects constitute a portion of the 
electiv groups; a ‘student completes in 
general two more units than the usual 
15 units required for high school grad- 
uation and receives both a high school 
diploma and a teacher’s certificate. 
State aid is extended to such schools 
in most of the states and observation 
of graded and rural schools and prac- 
tis teaching are conspicuous features 
of the plan. . 


The rural schoo! situation in Illinois 
today demands the use of all the ed- 
ucational facilities that our state can 
put forward. Rural training at each 
of the five State Normal Schools is 
imperativ; the University of Illinois 
should enter the field as well, but even 
these six agencies cannot hope to run 
the gamut of the demand. Supple- 
mentary solution of the problem will 
have to be undertaken, undoutedly 
by our stronger high schools, if the 
problem is attackt at all adequately. 


That the demand for concentrated 
attack upon this problem is insistent 
is shown by the census figures for IIli- 
nois. The total population of Illinois 
is 56,638,691; 38.3 per cent of this pop- 
ulation is rural. The ratio of the 


rural school population to the, total 
school population is 41.6 per cent. 
The same returns show an alarming 
per cent of illiteracy for a state which 
holds the rank that Illinois does in so 
many particulars. Itistrue that the ur- 
ban rate for the entire state is higher 
than the rural rate, but the rural rate 
is very high in one-third of the state 
and much higher than one would sus- 
pect for our rural nativ white popula- 
tion. Again, of the 10,638 rural school 
teachers, 3063 were in 1912 teaching 
their first year. The figures are not 
at hand that enable us to define their 
preparation. We do know, however, 
that of the 10,638 only 3,448 had an 
education which represented the com- 
pletion of the elementary school plus 
a partial high school course. 

Space will not permit a detaild des- 
cription of a plan whereby our better 
high schools can offer courses com- 
parable to those of other states to aid 
in the solution of the problem. The 
fact remains that a large proportion of 
our teachers are being recruited from 
the high schools and that they are un- 
traind, with the exception of a six 
weeks’ course taken at some summer 
school before entering upon the work 
of teaching. The state normal schools 
and the university cannot cope with 
the situation; a supplementary solu- 
tion must come thru a sane organiza- 
tion of courses, looking to the vocation 
of teaching for which the high schools 
are acting as a feeder. The high 
schools are in much the same position 
as the colleges were a century ago 
with respect to the vocation of teach- 


ing—they furnisht many of the 
teachers but did not train them. Such 
a plan cannot but stimulate the 


growth of the normal schools and the 
university and contribute to an en- 
largement of their usefulness in this 
field. Educational subjects in the 
high school perforce can be counted 
only for entrance. The rural and 
small village schools will obtain a body 
of teachers with some elementary 
training in education, and the ten- 
dency of the beginning teacher will be 
to move on to the normal schoo! and 
the college for broader and more in- 
tensiv training. With this will come 
an elevation in the standards of en- 
trance and of courses offerd in the 
State Normal Schools, and such a re- 
sult must eventually work toward a 
better traind profession than we now 
have in Illinois. 
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News Items 


Coles Cou County 
Mrs. Angie Ritter, instructor in 
Physics and Chemistry in the Mattoon 
High School, will retire after twenty 
years of servis. 


Henderson County 
Mr, A. E. Robinson, who has been 
principal of the Biggsville Township 
High School for the past four years, 
has resignd, and will finish his course 
at Knox College. The vacancy has 
not yet been fild. 


Macoupin County 
Mr. H. A. Perrin, superintendent of 
the city schools at Carlinville, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the Lin- 
coln schools, and Mr. H. T. White, of 
Roodhouse, has been elected at Car- 
linville. 





Perry County 

Prof. J. G. Stull, who has been Prin- 
cipal of the DuQuoin Township High 
School the past three years, has ac- 
cepted the High School Principalship 
at Edwardsville. He was tenderd his 
same position again, but refused, to 
accept this one at Edwardsville. Mr. 
Stull’s place has not yet been fild. 





Fulton County 


Prin. C. B. Smith of the Canton 
Schools has beea elected to the super- 


intendency of the Lewistown schools. 

Supt. P. H. Hellyer of Herrin has 
been elected to the superintendency of 
the Cuba schools for next year. Cuba 
is bilding a $38000 school bilding. 

Mr. J. B. Hendricks of Winchester, 
Illinois, has been elected to the super- 
intendency at Avon. 


Carroll County. 

C. W. Hoffman, who has been super- 
intendent of the schools of Lanark for 
the past eight years, goes to Sunny- 
side, Washington, as superintendent of 


the schools of that city for the coming’ 


year. Chas. 
will be Mr. 
Lanark. 

O. M. Eastman, superintendent of 
the Milledgeville schools for two 
years, has been elected superintendent 
of the schools of Amboy for the com- 
ing year. 


8S. Cobb, Logan, Iowa, 
Hoffman’s successor. at 


DeWitt County 

County Superintendent John L. 
Costley of DeWitt County reports the 
following changes and vacancies: J. 
N. Throgmorton will take charge of 
the Wapella High School next Septem- 
ber. The Wapella district is break- 
ing ground preparatory to the erection 
of a new $15,000 school bilding. 

The following vacancies exist in De- 
Witt County: The superintendency of 
the Farmer City High School and the 


principalship of the Kenney High 
School. 

McLean County 
The superintendency and High 


School Principalship at Normal, Illi- 


nois are vacant. 

W. F. Goodier goes from High 
School Principalship at Normal to the 
superintendency at LeRoy. 

A. B. Korb goes from high school 
principalship* at LeRoy to the high 
school principalship at Lincoln. 

L. E. Fulwiler, superintendent at 
Saybrook, goes to township high 
school principalship at Mt. Pulaski. 

Geo. E. White, this year’s class at 
Normal, formerly at Pleasant Hill, has 
been elected to the superintendency 
of the Saybrook schools. 

Danvers, Hudson, Arrowsmith, Grid- 
ley, Ellsworth and Anchor, are vacant 
at the present writing, May 19th. 
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Dr. C. E. Underwood, who has been 
resident of Eureka College for the 
past year, has tenderd his resigna- 
ion to the board of trustees, to take 
ffect in August. He resigns to ac- 
ept a position in Butler College. 
The following changes have taken 
lace among the school men of Wood- 
ord county: W. C. Stauter, who has 
been in charge of the school at Me- 
tamora the past two years, retires 
from teaching and H. W. Wierman 
takes his place. G. E. Clark goes 


from Benson to, Secor. 


Three rural schools in Woodford 
county have taken up domestic science 
work during the summer months, for 
the girls and women of the district. 
In District No. 73, the work is in 
charge of Mrs. J. C. Tomb and Miss 
Amanda Jennings. A class of 18 has 
been organized. The class in District 
No. 21 is under the direction of Miss 
Daisy Thom, the teacher. In District 
No. 4, the class is under a leader ap- 
pointed by the Y. W. C. A. 





Supt. J. H. Collins of Springfield, 
Illinois, who has been superintendent 
of the city schools for the past four 
years at the capitol city will not con- 
tinue in that position the coming year. 
Up to the present writing no one has 
been elected as successor to Supt. 
Collins. 





Supt. C. E. Douglass of the West 
Aurora schoels will not remain the 
coming year. According to the local 


papers Supt. E. C. Fisher of Dundee 
has been tenderd the position as su- 
perintendent of the West Aurora 
schools, but Mr. Fisher has declined, 
preferring to remain at Dundee. 





Supt. E. D. Merriman of Belvi- 
dere, Illinois, will not remain at that 
place after the close of the school 
year. It has been reported that Supt. 
Lewis A. Reisner of West Chicago has 
been elected to the superintendency of 
the Belvidere schools, now united and 
constituting one system. 


Miss Frances Walker, daughter of 
the late Peleg R. Walker, superintend- 
ent of the Rockford schools for many 
years, has been chosen by the school 
board of that city to fill the vacancy 
caused by her father’s deth. It is a 
well placed and a well merited com- 
pliment. 


On Wednesday, April 23rd, an old 
fashiond spelling match was held at 
Springfield, in which spelling teamg of 
five each from nine counties parti- 
cipated. Two prizes were awarded, an 
individual prize and a team prize; the 
team prize being a diploma and the 
individual prize a gold medal. In 
both instances McLean county carried 
off the honors. The contest attracted 
an unusual amount of attention, and 
we hear favorable comments on every 
side. There is a possibility that this 
plan will become broader in its appli- 
cation until some day in the near fu- 
ture we may have state wide spelling 
contests. 


N. E. A. at Salt‘ Lake City 





The special train for the N. E. A. 
at Salt Lake City will leave Chicago at 
11 P. M., July 2nd, over the C .B. & Q. 
It will stop part of a day at Denver, 
about twenty-four hours at Colorado 
Springs, a few hours at Glenwood 
Springs, and will reach Salt Lake 
City about 9 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, July 7th. The train will be 
equipt with standard and _ tourist 
sleepers, dining and baggage cars, 
and all the conveniences possible 
to provide. The rate is $43 for the 
round trip. The return may be made 
by a different route if desired. For 





$44.50 a round trip ticket may be ob- 
taind to Yellowstone Park. The 
tickets may be obtaind any time in 
June, and will be good for return until 
the last of September. Liberal stop- 
over privileges are allowd both going 
and coming.—May issue of Chicago 
Principals’ Club Reporter. 

We would suggest that many down- 
state teachers join the Chicago party 
in this plesure and professional trip 
to Salt Lake City. Director W. H. 
Campbell is anxious that Illinois shall 
have a record-breaking attendance at 
the N. EB. A. 
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Cui Bono 





G. P. RANDLE, Mattoon, Illinois 


Not long ago at a hotel table in Illi- 
nois a number of teachers and one or 
two book men were discussing the new 
plan of organization of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association. The 
leader in the conversation was positiv 
that it was a “frame up” to give some 
ring complete control of the State As- 
sociation. Another thought that it was 
a plan for placing Chicago in control 
of the school affairs of the state, and 
following these leaders more than one 
most pessimistic prophecy was spoken. 

If the change in organization is for 
the purpose of placing a “ring” in con- 
trol of the state association those who, 
with the desire, have backt the reor- 
ganization are far from astute. It has 
long been the plan for the president of 
the State Association to name all of 
the members of the nominating com- 
mittee and with possibly two excep- 
tions in the last twenty-five years the 
report of this committee has been ad- 
opted without division or debate. Un- 
der the new plan of organization, each 
of the seven divisions of the State As- 
sociation names one member for each 
of the three great committees of the 
State Association, and these commit- 
tees are by law of the association the 
nominating committee for the State 
Association. Thus under the new or- 
ganization the naming of the nominat- 
ing committee has changed from the 
act of one man to the separate acts of 
seven great district associations. 

If the new organization is for the 
placing of Chicago in control, the steps 
taken do not reflect credit upon the 
foresight of the Chicago representa- 
tivs. For Chicago withfrom one-fourth 
to one-third ofthe teachers of the state 
is allowd but the same representation 
as any of the other divisions of the as- 


sociation, viz; one-seventh of the com- 
mittee appointments. 

The writer was not among the first 
to approve the plan of re-organization 
but he is now and has been for some 
time a thoro convert to and an earnest 
if humble supporter of the plan. 

For more than twenty-five years he 
has been a member of the State Asso- 
ciation and for more than fifteen years 
a member of a district association, and 
year after year he has hoped that 
something more could be accomplisht 
by these associations. The inspira- 
tional value of the meetings has been 
very great and the committees have 
succeeded in accomplishing no small 
amount of good for the cause of ed- 
ucation, but year after year we have 
faild in some of our greatest efforts 
simply because we had no abiding or- 
ganization which could win and hold 
the respect of those who as legislators 
and executivs have had the final say 
in matters of school betterment thru 
proper financial support. 

The reorganized association, with 
your support and your continued 
membership, is to fight the battles 
of the common school. It is to be the 
friend of the rank and file of the 
teachers of Illinois. Those who are 
just entering the work of teaching and 
those who are to enter will be more 
greatly benefitted by the association 
than are those who now stand and 
plead for this organization. 

No, the new organization is not in 
the interest of any ring, nor is it an 
agency for the advancement of the 
interests of any particular community. 
It stands for the best interests of all 
of our schools, and the more humble 
the teacher the more willing he should 
be to lend his aid to this cause. 


European Trip 


Supt. W. A. Beale of Buda, Bureau 
County, will conduct a party, mostly 
teachers, thru Europe this summer. 
Eighteen people havesigned up for the 


trip with Mr. Beale and they will sail 
from Montreal on July 1. The route in- 





cludes England, Scotland, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
France. Places of unusual historic 
and scenic interest will be visited, such 
as Interlaken, Rhine River, The Tross- 
achs, Abbotsford, and many ‘other at- 
tractiv points. 
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A Minimum Salary Law 





A minimum salary law does not in- 
voke compulsion only on one side of a 
teaching contract. While at first 
thought it appears to be an invention 
back of which a tight-fisted, parsimo- 
nious school offiser cannot go on ham- 
mering down the wages to the exis- 
tence limit, it also imposes a barrier 
on the over zelous son or daughter of 
well-to-do parents, who seek that first 
experience in teaching at any cost to 
others. The writer knows of many 
instances where deserving but self-de- 
pendent teachers have been underbid 
and displaced by less competent can- 
didates who happily for them were 
supplied with parents of much worldly 
possession or had other sources of in- 
come. Often thoughtlessly these kind 
of people offer their servises far be- 
low a living remuneration in order to 
get that much coveted experience that 
gives a required momentum for more 
rapid advancement, if they continue to 
teach. Then again, teaching to a very 
large class of “beginners’’ (and also 
“enders’’) is never taken seriously, but 
is lookt upon as a “pin-money” oppor- 
tunity, or the proper probation period 
between high school and matrimony. 

A minimum salary law aims to save 
us from our less worthy selvs as well 
as to spur on a stingy board of di- 


rectors. It is ome of the necessary 
steps that we must take to rid teaching 
of the stigma of being a “job at the 
bottom” and a profession only at the 
top. It is not to be douted that in 
most cases the sin lies with the com- 
munity and not with the teachers. Yet 
there are cases, as those cited above, 
in which the teaching class them- 
selvs are to blame. 

Again, there are economic barriers 
to better salaries, such as we find in 
some less prosperous portions of our 
state, where mining is the chief in- 
dustry, and also where agriculture has 
lost its vigor because of an impover- 
isht soil. In such instances it would 
be worse than useless to expect a 
mandatory statute on salaries alone 
to bring the remedy. Here lies the 
force of the argument for teachers to 
get together in a compact organiza- 
tion, which shall map out a rational 
and consistent campaign for legisla- 
tion on school questions. The two- 
mill tax is the logical antecedent to a 
campain for a minimum salary law, as 
it removes the economic barriers that 
tend to make a fair minimum law im- 
possible at the present time. Let us 
work together for the two-mill tax 
and then these “other things shall be 
added.” 


Chicago Pension Bill 





The Chicago Pension Bill was referd 
to a Sub-Committee which reported to 
the Committee on Education after 
about two weeks’ deliberation. Rep. 
Joseph A. Weber of the 6th Senatorial 
District was chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee. The report of the sub-com- 
mittee was adopted with a few slight 
amendments. 

The essential features of the bill re- 
ported out for passage were the 


One Million More for 


changes in the personnel of the Pen- 
sion Board. The bill as it now stands 
provides for nine members on the 
board, three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of the 
city of Chicago, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Board of 
Education shall be ex-officio chairman 
of the Pension Board. The bill also 
provides for a primary for the selec- 
tion of candidates for the Pension 
Board. 


the Distributable Fund 





The House Committee on Appro- 
priations reported favorably on the 
one million dollar increase to our so- 
cald distributable fund. There seems 
to be no opposition in sight and we 
gather from those in a position to 


speak with authority that the mes- 
ure will go thru, as it should, without 
opposition. This will make a total of 
three million dollars for distribution. 
The teachers of the state have reas- 
ons to congratulate themselvs. 
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Some Commendable Educational Bills 








There are many good mesures 


pending before the two houses of our 
state Legislature that have not receivd 


the special endorsement of the State 
Association, but are nevertheless very 
meritorious bills. There is Senate Bill 
298, introduced by Senator Magill, 
known as the Minimum Salary Act. 
This bill provides in brief for a salary 
of not less than $300 in any school dis- 
trict of the state. While to many of 
us who live in the more prosperous 
parts of the state this does not seem 
to be of any particular use, yet there 
are places in the state of Illinois where 
such a law would result in better 
school conditions. With a gradual in- 
crease of our distributable fund, such 
a law as this is made a possibility and 
a practicable mesure. 

Senate Bill 402, introduced also by 
Senator Magill, provides for the in- 
creast qualifications of county super- 
intendents, making the possession of a 
state certificate the prime requisit for 
any who would become candidates for 
the position of county superintendent. 





Senate Bill 213, introduced by Sen- 


ator Juul, is a bill that is along the 
right lines. It provides for including 
with the bilding fund many of 


the incidental expenses that are now 
charged up to the teaching fund. 
Senate Bill 297, introduced by Sen- 


ator Magill, provides for free trans- 
portation of pupils to and from 
schools in instances where a certain 


per cent demand a vote upon such a 
proposition. This is the same as 
House Bill 129. 

House Bill 376, which was prepared 
by Assistant Superintendent Hoffman 
of the offis of Public Instruction, is a 
meritorious mesure and provides for 
the withholding of the distributable 
fund from those districts that do not 
meet with the proper requirements in 
architectural features, such as heat- 
ing, ventilation, drainage, etc. 

There are many excellent bills be- 
fore the House, and the educational 
interests of the state would be ad- 
vanced by the passage of most of 
them, but of course it is hardly to be 
expected that such will be the case. 


Certificating Bill (Senate 355) 
Now On Second Reading 





The certificating bill should not be 
lost in the final shuffle of the closing 
days of the legislature. Our reason for 
saying this is the fact that there seems 
to be practically no opposition to it 
among the members of the Lower 
House, and all that is needed is to 
keep the mesure before the members 
and get the committee on rules to 
allow the bill to slip into the line of 


appropriations that usually have the 
right of way. Write to your member 
of the Legislature and ask him to give 


his support to this bill, which is a 
much needed amendmént to our 
school laws and which is purely a 
teacher’s mesure. The bill is now 


amended so as to except Cook county 
from the application of the new cer- 
tificating law if it becomes effectiy. 


Cooley Bill (Senate 411) 
Reported Out of Committee 





At a hurried call of the Committee 
on Education in the Senate on Thurs- 
day morning, June 5th, the Cooley bill 
was voted out of committee. How 
much chance it has of passing is a 
question. It looks as tho it would 
have little prospects on the floor of the 


Lower House and that its journey 
even in the Senate would be extreme- 
ly rough. However, it would be the 
part of wisdom for the teachers of the 
state to be on their guard and take 
ail precautions by writing to their mem- 
bers urging them to oppose the bill. 
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